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Sir,—In submitting herewith our official report upon the subject referred by the 
Hon. the Governor in Council for our consideration, we beg leave to state, that the course of 
inquiry had been decided upon, and many of the conclusions arrived at, before we were de- 
prived of the co-operation of Messrs Glass and Bowman, by the departure of those gentle. 
men from Bombay ; and that Mr Smith's signature is wanting to the report, merely in conse- 
quence of his unavoidable absence from Bombay at this juncture.—We have, &c. 


(Signed ) 


Bombay, 23rd March, 1847. 


To R. K. Prinawe, Ese., Chief Secretary to Government. 

Sir,— We do ourselves the honour of acknowledging the receipt of 
your letter, No. 3,404, of 24th of September last, forwarding copy of 
a representation on the state of the cotton trade of this presidency, 
addressed to Government on the 2od of that month, by the mercantile 
firms named in the margin,* and acquainting us that the Hon. the 
Governor in Council had been pleased to appoint us a committee to 
inquire into and reportupon the extent, as well as the causes, of the 
decline into which the trade in question was alledged to have fallen, 
and also to suggest such remedial measures as might in our opinion be 
applied to it with fadvantage. We were desired, moreover, to ascer- 
tain and report whether the supposed decline in the cotton trade was 
general throughout India, or confined to this presidency alone. 

2nd. We lost no time in addressing ourselves to the very impor- 
tant inquiry committed to our charge, and hoped to have been able 
to submnit to Government, at a much earlier period than this present 
time, a report upon the results of our investigations. The nature, 
however, and the extent of the inquiries, it has been found necessary 
to institute, for the complete elucidation of the subject, and the un- 
avoidable delays which have ensued, on the part of the official autho- 
rities to whom those inquiries have been addressed, have not only 
prevented the earlier preparation of our report, bat would have led 
to its being deferred to a still later period, were it not that many 
changes have already taken place, and that others are about to take 
place, in the constitution of the committee, which seem to render it 
proper, that the information already acquired, and the conclusions to 
which it has led, should be submitted to Government without loss of 
time, 

3rd. Our first object was to define and determine the subject matter 
of our inquiry, and then to arrange it in the form most convenient 
for examination and subsequentelucidation. It was resolved, accord- 
ingly to consider “ The Export Trade in Cotton from the Port of Bombay” 
as the subject referred for our investigation, distinct from local con- 
sumption, or the trifling export trade from the subordinate ports to 
foreign parts, and unconnected, also, with the trade of the other pre- 
sidencies, excepting so far as might respect their statistics ; and in the 
second place, to view the particular duties of the committee as being— 
First,—To inquire into the statistics of the cotton trade, and to ascer- 

tain and report upon the actual extent of the decline it was re- 
presented to have undergone. 

Second'y,—To investigate and point out the causes of that decline. 
Thirdly,—To suggest such remedial measures of a reasonable and 
practical nature as the circumstances might seem to call for. 

Under these three heads, therefore, we propose to consider the 
subject of our inquiry. 

“ THE STATISTICS OF THE COTTON TRADE. 

4th. The information required under this head is of a varied and 
extensive character, and will be found set out in detail in the several 
statements appended to this report. The period from which these re- 
turns take their commencement, is the year 1834, in the early part of 
which the trading privileges of the Hon. Company ceased, and from 
which time the course of the trade in cotton, as in every other com- 
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modity, has been left free to’the operation of the ordinary considera 
tions by which commerce in general is commonly governed. 

Statement A shows the general statistics in quantity, and value of 
the export cotton trade in Bombay during the years 1834 to 1846, 
inclusive, as borne upon the official records of the Custom house, 

Statements B, C, and D, show, in like manner, the export cotton 
trade of the ports of Calcutta, Madras, and Tuticorin, during the 
official years 1833-34 to 1845-46, inclusive. 

Statement E shows, in oneview, the export cotton trade of the whole 
of India during the above-mentioned periods, the local quantities re- 
duced to one universal standard of hundred weights. 

5th. From these statements it appears, 

As respects Bombay,—That the year of the largest export was, in 
regard tu quantity, 1843-44 ; and to value, 1841-42, 

That the year of the smallest export was, in regard to quantity as 
well as value, 1834-35. 

That the years 1844-45 and 1845-46 were in both respects much 
below the average of the three preceding years. 

That the first eight months of the current year, 1846-47, is propor- 
tionately much lower than any year immediately preceding it. 

That the decline in quantity has been accompanied for seven 
years by a gradually increasing decline in value. 

As respects UValcutta,—That the export of 1845-46 has fallen very 
short of that of any preceding year throughout the series, as well in 
quantity as in value. 

As respects Madras,—That the export of 1845-46 was below that of 
any year, in both particulars, since 1837-38, when the value of the 
export was nearly as great, though the quantity was less. 

As respects Tuticorin (a port of recent resort for shipment),—That 
the export of 1845-46 was less in value than that of 1844-45 by 
nearly 60 per cent, and though somewhat more than that of 
1842-43 and 1843 44, was less than that of 1841-42, 

As respects the whole of India,—That the export of 1845-46 was 
less in quantity than the export of any year since 1840-41 inclusive, 
and much less in value than the export of any year in the whole 
series, and about 25 per cent less than the average value. 

6th. It does not admit of being questioned, therefore, that the ex- 

ort cotton trade of each presidency, as well as of the whole of 
Tadia, had been declining gradually, when the representation, which 
led to this inquiry, was addressed to Governmont, nor that it had 
then arrived at a lower point, in respect both of quantity aud value, 
than had been known for some years past. 

7th. The sources of the information upon which the value of the 
foregoing deductions depends, namely, the Custom house records, are, 
as regards Bombay, so notoriously defective and liable to error, from 
the manner in which the returns of the departments are compiled 
that we deemed it expedient to resort to other information which 
would confirm or correct the public registers. Cotton is an article 
which cannot be exported beyond sea with profit, until it has been 

acked for shipment into bales of a convenient and portable shape. 

e have, therefore, had recourse to the various cotton packing esta- 
blishments of the place, and the result which their records supp!) 
corresponds so nearly with the result of the return of the export o 
cotton in screwed Lion, taken from the manifests of the vessels 
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caspian 
which have cleared out from the port, during the period of time over 
which our inquiry has extended, as to justify our receiving them as 
the true record of the export cotton trade of the pert. 

8th. The information thus obtained is submitted in— 

Statement F, which shows the whole quantity of cotton packed 
for shipment, during the years 1834 to 1846 inclusive, to have been 
3,978,620 bales ; or 306,048 bales per annum; a discrepancy so very 
trifling as to be easily accounted for by the difference alone in the 
quantity of cotton waiting for shipment in the screw houses at the 
commencement and termination of the period. 

9th. Assuming statement G, therefore, to exhibit the true return 
of the quantity of cotton exported from Bombay during the period 
in question, the export of 1846 will be found to be, as respects qaan- 
tity, 15 98-100ths per cent less than the annual average of the whole 
period, 33 04-100ths per cent less than the average of the last six 
years of the series, 8 86-100ths per cent more than the average of the 


first six years of the series— 
23 31-100ths per cent less than the export of 1845 


38 24-10%ths AO ceocceeee GO wceorere G0 1844 
39 87-100ths GO .--ceseee 60. cme 20 1843 
36 21-100ths BO) ccctere G6. ccs OO 1842 
39 27-100ths Re! ecm BO waiecos @ 1841 
13 84-100ths GO secvcceee BO sevcceees do 1840 


Whilst, as respects value, the ratio of decrease will be still larger, 
in consequence of the decreasing average value as shown in state- 
ment A. 

10th. If we suppose the average export of the six years, 1840-45, 

receding 1846, or 384,427 bales, averaging in weight, as per statement 
F, 3 cwt lL qr 7 |b each, to represent the fair average cotton trade of 
the port of Bombay, the decline during the past year may beset down 
as having amounted to 127,036 bales, weighing 420,807 cwt, or 60,135 
candies, the effect of which decline upon the various interests in the 
port, connected with or depended upon the cotton trade, it] may not 
be out of place here to enumerate. 

About 1,50,000 rupees less is expended annually in the shape of 
Cooly and boat hire. 

About 90,000 rupees less is expended annually in the purchase of 
hemp and guonies, the freight of the latter forming an_ important 
item in the earnings of shipping between Calcutta and Bombay. 

About 1,80,000 rupees less is expended annually in the payment of 
screwing charges, of which a large sum is paid away by the packing 
establishments in the shape of wages to the poorer classes. 

About 12,00,000 rupees, or 120,000/ less is earned annually by ship- 
ping as freight, at the moderate rates of 15 rupees per candy to China, 
and 3/ per ton to England. 

About 1,35,000 rupees, or 13,5007 less is received annually by the 
insurance offices, as premiums of insurance, at the rate of 24 per cent 
on a valuation of 90 rupees per candy. 

About 54,00,000 rupees, or 540,000/ less is annually employed in 
the trade of the port, diminishing the ability of the buyer who fre- 
quents this'market to take off its imports, and affecting the exchanges 
on England and China in a corresponding degree. 

llth. In completion of these statements of statistical records of the 
cotton trade of Bombay, we beg leave to submit to Government the 
following further information, which has been placed at the disposal 
of the committee iv the course of its inquiries. 

Statement H,—Showing the quantity of cotton imported 
into Bombay by sea, from 1834 to 1846 inclusive, to 


have been . ° ° . - ewt 12,515,868 
Statement I,—Showing the quantity sent in over the Sion 

causeway, from Ist May, 1839, to 3lst December, 

1846, to have been, 220,199-20 Indian maunds, or cwt 161,805 | 
The sum of the two being . ‘ ‘ - ewt 12,677,673 


or 937,896 cwt less than the quantity which appears, according to 
statement A, to have been exported from Bombay, and 515,106 ewt 
less than the quantity shown in statement F to have been packed 
for shipment during the same time. 

Statement K,—Showing the quantity of cotton on which duty was 
paid to Government, between the Ist of May, 1845, and 3lst De- 
cember, 1846, by the exporters at the ports subordinate to Bombay, 
or by importers from other parts, and subsequently returned as draw- 
back on the shipment of the same cotton to Europe, to have been 
5,215,057 cwt, and the duty so refunded 39,15,090 rupees 9 annas 
1l pice, or at the rate of 3,35,579 rupees per annum, a burden upon 
the trade (for the drawbacks were seldom received until the expira- 
tion of 6 to 9 months after the duty had been paid) which act 2 of 
1846 has since removed. 

12th. The following statements show the export of cotton to Bom- 
bay from the several outports, viz :— 

Statement L—From Guzerat, from 1834 to 1845, inclusive. 
M—From Conkan, from 1834 to 1846. 
N—From Canara, from Ist May, 1836, to 30th April, 1846. 
O—From Malabar do 1834 do 
13th. We proceed now to the second head of our inquiry, viz. :— 
THE CAUSE OF THE DECLINE IN THE COTTON TRADE. 
14th. The proximate cause of the very marked decline which has 
been thus shown to have taken place in this most important branch 
of the commerce of Bombay, has been the gradual diminution of that 
fair andreasonable mercantile profit, the expectation of which sup- 
plies the inducements to engage in the trade, or rather it has been a 
daily increasing apprehension founded on experience of continued in- 
ability on the part of podnams at the markets to which our cotton is 
shipped, to take it off at prices that will leave the shipowner a mode- 
rate freight or the merchant a compensating exchange. 

_ 15th. It will be seen from statements A and G, that Western In- 
dia has depended almost entirely upon the two distinct and separate 
quarters of the world, Great Britain and China, for the sale of its cot- 
ton, and in nearly equal proportions. In both of these quarters, too, 
has the decline in the value of the cotton proceeded at a rapid pace 
and from the same cause, the inability of the Indian cotton to compete 
with the production of the United States. 
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16th. As regards the markets in Great Britain, the circumstance 
under whieh the two descriptions of cotton, East Indian and Ameri- 
can, meet with cach other, are those of pure and unfettered competi 
tion. All kinds of cotton are imported into the United Kingdom from 
any part of the world whatsoever, free from the burthens of customs 
duty or impost of any kind, and the cotton of India has given way to 
that of America for manufacturing purposes, as well as for continen. 
tal export, solely in consequence of the gradually increasing ability 
of the importer from America to undersell the importers from India 
and supply the manufzeturer, whether in Lancashire or in Germany, 
with a better article at a cheaper priee. : 
17th. In the markets of China, on the other hand, competition js 
again the cause of tlre decline in value of East Indian cotton. We 
meet not, it is true, the production of America, in its natural state, to 
any great extent, though American cotton has been sold at a profit in 
the Canton market, but we encounter the competition of yarns and 
goods manufaetured from the very same cotton which has alread 
driven us out of the field in Europe, and at a rate of cost which the 
Chinese manufacturer of similar yarns and goods from the cotton of 
India can never expect to emulate. 
18th. As in both quarters, therefore, we have lost the sale of our 
cotton under the operation of one and the same cause ; that free and 
unrestricted competition which has enabled the American exporter 
0 supplant us with his raw material in the one quarter and the re. 
presentative of that same material in the other, and as it is evident 
that no efforts of the Indian government or Indian public can exer. 
cise any direct influence over the course of events in the home or 
China markeis, so it is manifest that we must look for circumstances 
referable to this country alone, by the proper regulation or modifica- 
tion of which we may entertain the hope of being able to secure our 
cotton trade from the state of decline into which it has been shown to 
have been for some time falling. 
19th. When the representations which led to this inquiry were 
made to Government, the cotton trade had fallen to a lower ebb than 
had been known for some years past. In the course of a month or 
two, however, it began to revive, and it is now in astate of great ac- 
tivity, under the influence of one and the same cause operating upon 
the markets bothin China and the United Kingdom, viz., the two 
consecutive years of production of the raw material in the United 
States less than adequate for the consumption of the world. A conti- 
nuance of this state of things cannot reasonably be depended upon; the 
high prices of the present time will stimulate production in America; 
sooner or later, this year, perhaps, or the next, the supply will again 
equal the consumption, and we shall then witness in this country a 
recurrence of that same state of inactivity and decline which has 
caused the present inquiry. In the meantime the remedy is indicated 
by the course of events through which the trade is now passing. 
20th. Those who are conversant with the cotton trade of Bombay 
are aware of the healthy action produced upon our markets by the 
comparatively small advance in the prices paid at Liverpool in August 
and September last; an advance which was quite sufficient to leave 


considerable profit to the exporter, with some benefit to the cotton | 


trader also. We may suppose that advance to have been 4d per lb 
upon a price of 34d, or 15 per cent; or, in other words, that the ex- 
porter from India found in the advanced price he obtained at Liver- 
pool a compensating difference between what he had paid for, and 
what he had obtained for his cotton. This difference, at least, it must 
be our object to attempt to secure, and as it is evident that no influ- 
ence or efforts exercised in India can affect the prices of Lancashire, 
so it is apparent, that the only effectual way by which we can attain 
the same end, namely, add 15 per cent to the difference between the 
cost and the sale price, is by reducing the first cost here in a corre- 
sponding degree, *“ inasmuch as rents and profits depend even more 
upon the quantity produced, and the cost of production, than upon 
the price at which the produce is sold.” 
2ist. This brings us to the third head of our subject, viz.:— 
THE SUGGESTION OF REMEDIAL MEASURES OF A REASONABLE 
AND PRACTICAL NATURE FOR RESCUING THE COTTON TRADE 
OF WESTERN INDIA FROM THE STATE OF DECLINE INTO 
WHICH IT HAS BEEN FALLING. 
22nd. The cotton which forms the staple article of the commerce of 
Bombay, is brought in and classified in the custon-house records, as 
will be seen in reference to statement H, under four chief heads of 
import, viz, :— 
From Guzerat— The produce of the collectorates of Surat, Broach, 
and Ahmedabad, and the contiguous native states. t ; 
From Concan—The produce of the collectorates of Candeish and 
Sholapoor, and more particularly of the extensive districts under the 
government of the Rajah of Berar and the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
From Canara~-The produce of the collectorates of Belgaum and 
Dharwar, and the neighbouring districts in the Madras Presidency. 
FromCutch, &c—The produce of that province and the extensive na 
tive districts contiguous thereto, including all cotton exported from 
Kattywar, excepting that from Gogo. , 
23rd. It was our original intentioa to have examined minutely into 
the particular circumstances of each of these grand sources, from 
whence our supplies of cotton are drawn, and to have ascertained of 
cotton, as near as possible, the several constituent elements in the Way 
of cost, whether of an agricultural, fiscal, or general character, whieh, 
when put together, form the sum total of the cost of a candy of cot 
ton delivered on shipboard in Bombay harbour; and_ it has been the 
cause of no less disappointment than regret to us to find, that even at 
this late period of our inquiry, the causes more particularly advert 
to in the second paragraph of this report, still prevent our doing S° 
24th. The economy of the agriculture of Western India 184 dv 
tion which it is of much interest rightly to understand for the fu 
and complete elucidation of the subject of this inquiry, 2nd taken 
in connection with the recent endeavours on the part of the gover 
* Economist, 5th September, 1846. ; Sarat 
+Candeish cotton is sometimes sent down by the Coondabarree Pass into the Sarat 


also 
collectorat-, and thence by sea to Bombay. Kattywar cotton, exported from — 
comes und+r the head of Guzerat. 
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f this presidency to introduce other descriptions of cotton, and 
— sealeel modes of picking and cleaning the produce, is well 
deserving of a prominent place in an inquiry of this nature. Our 
information is, however, much too scanty to justify our entertaining 
conclusive opinions upon this branch of the subject, and we must 
content ourselves, therefore, with offering the impression of Mr 
Mercer, Mr Hawley, and other practical gentlemen, who have had 
the best opportunity of observing the various systems of Indian agri- 
culture, that there remains not much to desire in the way of change 
or improvement on this respect. That, in fact, the system pursued 
in the chief agricultural districts of this part of India for generations 
past is as well adapted to the circumstances of the country and of 
the climate as can reasonably be expected ; that the land is made to 
yield as large au annual increase as it 1s capable of doing unassisted 
by the chemical, mechanical, and other scientific appliances which 
have contributed so much within these last few years to swell the 
annual increase of the highly tilled districts of the United King- 
dom. With respect to the purely agricultural part of the question, 
therefore, we are not ina position to put forward any specific recom- 
mendation for reducing the cost of raising cotton. ; 

25th. We would, however, beg to remark, that we believe the expe- 
riments undertaken by order of Government, both by the American 
planters and others, has established some oo facts regarding 
the productive powers of different species of the cotton plant, and in 
one instance, at least, have introduced into general use among the 
native cultivators of a district in the southern Mahratta couutry, the 
New Orleans cotton plant, which experience shows to be a great im- 
provement on any previously cultivated in that province. : 

26th. In the process of cleaning the cotton, also, we believe Mr 
Mercer’s efforts have been very successful, and we see much reason 
to hope that the saw gin, as altered by him, to suit the Indian va- 
rieties of cotton, may soon entirely supersede the tedious methods of 
cleaning now in use, and do as much to cheapen the production of 
Indian cotton, as the original discovery of the machine did for the 
Awerican. . 24 ok 

27th. Even if we were in possession of the necessary information, it 

would be impossible for us, within the limits of the present report, to 
enter into detail regarding the results of the experiments alluded to ; 
but, adverting to their great interest and importance, we would beg 
to suggest that some means should be taken by Government to epito- 
mise aud make public the facts elicited. 
i. 28th. The fiscal part of the subject, however, by which we mean 
the extent to which the price of our cotton is enhanced by the amount 
of its contributions to the public revenue, it has been our particular 
object to inquire into and elucidate under the two separate heads of 
customs duties and land assessment, into which it naturally divides 
itself, 

29th. The customs duties on cotton were collected, until a very late 
period, either at the subordinate ports on the first shipment of the 
cotton by sea to Bombay, or on importation into Bombay, if brought 
from the ports of an independent or foreign state; and the duty 
thus collected was afterwards refunded as drawback on the re-expor- 
tation of the same cotton to an European port. ‘This system, which 
was not only cumbrous in itself, but oppressive to the fair trader, 
from the opportunities it afforded the dishonest dealer for the prac- 
tice of evasion and fraud, whereby the former was exposed to an 
undue competitioh in the China market, whilst the public revenue 
also suffered, was put a stop to by the passing of act 2 of 1846, in conse- 
quence of the representations addressed to Government by the mer- 
cantile interests of this presidency, and from that time the duty has 
been for the most part collected on the shipment of the cotton trom 
the Bombay custom-house, the only exemption being in favour of 
cotton shipped to Europe as before, the trade with China and every 
other quarter to which our cotton is sent, being left, as of old, to bear 
the burthen of this heavy tax. 

30th. The duty in question amounts to 9 annas per Indian maund, 
or 12} annas per cwt, or 5 rupees, 5 annas, and 9 pice per candy, and 
was fixed at that rate by the customs committee at Gsicutta, some 
twelve years ago, with the view, as we understand, of its representing 
an ad valorem duty of 3 per cent. 

The prices of cotton, however, have been gradually declining 
throughout India from the time when that rate of duty was deter- 
mined, whilst the amount of duty itself has remained fixed and sta- 
tionary, and thus this singular anomaly still marks the commercial 
policy of the Government of this country, that by far its most impor- 
tant agricultural production, the largest exportable produce of the 
soil, ‘in its natural and unmanufactured state, is taxed the more 


heavily, in proportion to its value, as its circumstances and prospects | 


become worse. The export duty levied upon cotton forms, we be- 
lieve, at this present time, almost an unique instance of the manufac- 
tured produce of the soil being still burthened, in times of the greatest 
depression and difficulty, with so an enormous an impost as 7 to 10 
per cent on its market value. We are aware of Broach cotton having 
been delivered here within the last three months at 67 rupees per 
candy, and of Barsee cotton having been offered at 55 rupees, prices 


upon which, as the following table will show, the present eaport duty | 


is a charge of 8 and 10 per cent :— 
The duty of 9 annas per Indian maund, is equal to— 


© per cent upon a value of 178 rupees per candy, 
4 BO  cvecerscecececs do 133 do 

5 QD cevcreccecsccce do 107 do 

6 dO sevee do 89 do 

7 GO scecceccerssere G0 76 do 

& GO ccvccccesccerce do 67 do 

9 dow... do 59 do 

0 d do 53 


Seren ereeensee 


1 O . 3 do 
3ist. The removal of this duty would afford great relief-to the 
shipper to the Canton market, and we most earnest] y recommend, for 
© consideration of the authorities, upon whose decision in the 
matter the question rests, the entire abolition of this impost in the 
case of all cotton exported on British bottoms, As the law now 
stands, cotton exported on a vessel not entitled to the privileges of 
the British flag, is subjected to the payment of douvie duty ; a charge 
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| that name are a purely fiscal impost ; as such—as a tax to be paid to 
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equivalent, as far as it concerns their earnings in the way of freight, 
to a difference of 5 to 5} rupees per candy (or 20s to 22s per ton), 
between the current rate to China, and the rate at which a shipper 
could afford to send his cotton forward under a foreign flag. 

32nd. Looking back at the rates of freight at which cotton has been 
shipped to China for some years past, the admission of foreign flags 
to the advantages of the carrying trade in cotton, between the ports 
of India and those of China, would not be attended, in our opiuion, 
with sufficiently compensating benefits to British trade in general, to 
warrant our recommending so great a concession ; for, independent 
of other considerations particularly affecting the interests of what ise 
termed the country shipping of India, the American trade with 
China is chiefly one of export from that country to the United States, 
and the experience of the present system even assures us that the 
Americans would make it worth their while to call here on their way 
to China, and carry on a cotton cargo, at rates of freight that would 
soon leave that branch of the carrying trade almost entirely in their 
hands. 

33rd. It only remains for us to state the result of our inquiries as to 
the extent to which the cost of the cotton is enhanced by the Govern- 
ment land assessment. 

34th. In considering this branch of the subject, we were struck, at 
the outset of our inquiries, by the difficulty of instituting any com- 
parison between couatries differing so widely in all circumstances af- 
fecting their fiscal and social condition, as the rival cotton-producing 
districts of India and America. 

35th. In America, the most productive cotton lands are those which 
have not been many years reclaimed from the forest ; and this cireum- 
stance, added to the abundance of rich unoccupied land in the neigh- 
bouring provinces, and the peculiarity of the laws of inheritance, ren- 
ders it probable that many years must elapse before any class can 
exist, owning the land and deriving a rent from it, but not directly 
concerned in its cultivation. 

36th. In India, on the contrary, we find a state of things which, 
sooner or later, must follow wherever the produce of the land con- 
tinues for a length of time more than sufficient to repay the interest 
of the capital, and the wages of the labour employed in its cultiva- 
tion. ‘The land is tilled by one class, who pay to another, as lords of 
the soil, arent, derived from a difference between the whole value of 
the produce and the sum necessuiry to reimburse the cultivator for 
the hese and capital employed in cultivation. 

37th. In other words, the comparison has to be instituted between 
an old country, where the land generally pays a rent, and a new 
country, where rents are, and for some years will probably continue 
to be, generally unknown. 

38th. It is obvious, that when two countries so circumstanced com- 
pete in the production of any article, supposing all other circumstances 
to remain the same in both, the country where arent must be paid 
will not be able to produce the article profitably, at such low prices 
as the country where the best of land may be had without paying any 
rent at all. 

38th. Practically, the inequality is toa great extent corrected by 
the high rates of wages aud scarcity of capital incidental to a new 
country ; still, it must not be forgotten that among the advantages 
America possesses, as compared with India, must be reckoned her 
immunity from any thing analagous to our Indian land assessment. 

40th. We would not be understood as offering any opinion on the 
controverted question as to who possesses the owner's right to land in 
this country : it is sufficient for our present purpose, that in all parts 
of India, both those under the Company's rule and those belonging to 
native princes, the Government assessment levied on the land gene- 
rally stands in the place and fulfils all the conditions of the landlord's 
rent in Europe. 

4ist. We know that in Europe, what remains after paying all the 
out-goings belonging to the cultivation of land, including the profits 
of the capital employed, is theoretically the landlord’s rent: when 
the demand of the landlord falls short of that amount, the profits of 
capital and the wages of labour are increased ; and there is always a 
tendency to the creation of a class of middlemen, receivers of the 
difference between the full theoretical rent and the landlord’s actual 
demand. Whenever, on the other hand, the landlord’s demand ex- 
ceeds the full theoretical rent, there will be a diminution of the 
profits of capital and of the wages of labour, and there will be a ten- 
dency ultimately to throw the land out of cultivation. 

42nd. In this countrv the same results follow whenever the Govern- 
ment assessment is reduced below, or raised above, that amount of 
the gross produce which remains after paying the wages of the labour 
and the interest of the capital employed in cultivation. 

43rd. We have entered on the above remarks with reference, more 
particularly, toa suggestion not unfrequently made by parties in Eng- 
land, who, misled by the term “ land-tax,” commonly applied to the 
land assessment of this country, imagine that the sums paid uader 
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the state, over and above all the other elements of the cost of pro- 
duction—its amount, in comparison with the value of the gross pro- 
duce, would clearly be excessive, and the suggestion of the parties in 
in question, that it should be wholly repealed, would be deserving of 
attention. 

44th. But when it is considesed that the Government in this 
country is in a great majority of cases the real landlord, and that the 
assessinent levied is practically in no respect different from the rent 
which a landlord would exact, it becomes evident that, supposing that 
rent to be fixed at an equitable amount, the surrender of the Govern- 
ment claim to assessment would not cheapen the cost of production, 
unless means could be found for preventing the occupant of the land 
from appropriating to himself the amount of produce surrendered, 
which is clearly impossible. 

45th. For the reasons above stated, we feel convinced that the total 
abolition of the land assessment, or its reduction below the standard 
of a fair rent, would act in precisely the same manner as the transfer 
to the farmer of the landlord’s rights in apy country in Europe. It 
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could, we think, have but a temporary effect in cheapening the cost 
of production, from the inevitable tendency which such a measure 
would have in a long-settled country like India, to raise up a class 
of landlords to fill the place now occupied by Government. 
46th. Whether, as has been frequently argued, any indirect bene- 
fit could be confidently expected from any such substitution of private 
individuals as landlords, in the place of the Government of the 
country, we have not the means of judging; the magnitude of 
the interests at stake, where the land assessment forms the chief 
branch of the public revenue, would alone remove this question from 
he sphere of inquiries regarding a single article of produce. But we 
are satisfied that great good would be effected, and that no reason- 
able ground of complaint would remain against Government, as en- 
hancing, by its fiseal regulations, the cost of cotton, if the land assess- 
ment were restricted within the limits of a fair rent. 
47ih. We would lay the greatest stress on the necessity of such 


|| restriction, whenever the present land assessment exceeds the limit 


above specified, because we do not find any such measure enume- 
rated among those which are considered practicable or desirable by 
some of the highest authorities whose published opinions are on re- 
cord ; while we feel convinced that, in point of importance as regards 
a more extended production of cotton, the revision of assessment, and 
its reduction where excessive, must be ranked with the improvement 
of roads, and the introduction of speedier and cheaper means of 
cleaning the cotton. 

48:h. We would more especially refer to the report of the commit- 
tee of the House of Commons on East Indian produce, printed July 
21, 1840. On a question like the present, the opinions of Mr. Tre- 
velyan would be entitled to the greatest weight ; but from his evi- 
dence, as recorded by the committee, it would hardly be supposed that 
he cons‘dered the amount of the Government assessment to have any 
thing to do with the quantity of cotton grown. 

Something (he observes, answer 1870, p. 111,) may be done towards the im- 
provement of the cultivation and preparation of cotton by agricultural societies 
and bonuses; something may be done by making new roads; but the only effec- 
tua! means in our power, is by the slow but certain operations of good laws, and 
of a just and prompt administration of them, by which security of property, and 
a free application of capital and skill to the improvement of the productions of 
the country, will be promoted. 

Ou this opinion we would observe, with all the respect due to one 
to whom the internal commerce of India owes so much, that we can- 
not learn that the want of good laws, or of a prompt administration 
of them, or any consequent insecurity of property, are ever complained 
of by the Indian cultivators as obstacles to an extended growth of 
cotton. Capital, we believe, is freely invested in this description of 
cultivation, with a prospect of profits which would hardly content an 
European farmer, and there is, as the American planters attest, no 
waut of skill in the mode in which the ground is tilled, and the other 
processes of cultivation conducted. It is the want of moderate profit 
which alone deters the cultivator from growing cotton, wherever the 
soil and climate are known to be suitable. A good road, by dimin- 
ishing the cost of carriage, may enable him to find this profit; a re- 
duction of the assessment, where excessive, might do the same; and, 
as matters stand, we believe both measures would be found more fre- 
quently necessary than any change in the laws, or improvement in 
their administration. 

49th. It is difficult to ascertain, from the evidence printed, Mr. 
Trevelyan’s opinion regarding the precise effect of a remission of the 
land tax, which was granted some years back in this presidency, with 
a view to encourage the growth of cotton. In answer 1870, he states 
the measure would lead “ to a certain sacrifice of revenue, with only 
a doubtful prospect of its increasing or improving the growth of cot- 
ton ;” while, farther down, he states that the effect of the remission, if 
continued, “ would have been to turn the whole of the Bombay presi- 
dency into one great cotton field;” and he proceeds to argue (vide 
question 1870and 1876), that as the favoured district would have drawn 
its grain and other articles of consumption from other quarters where 
cotton would otherwise have been produced, no more cotton would 
have been grown on the whole. It is evident, however, that as the 
produce of cotton is not an invariable quantity, by no means necessa- 
rily implies diminished production in another, 

50th. We have entered on these remarks, not with a view of im- 
pugning the justice of the view taken of the particular remission in 
question. We believe it was intended to apply merely to particular 
districts, and to give the native cultivators a stimulus to try cotton 
where it had been previously unknown as an article of ordinary culti- 
vation, and we think the measure well adapted to have eftected that 
object ; but admitting the remission to have been a general bounty on 
cotton cultivation, and open to all the objections to which bounties 
are liable, we still think that the reasoning we have quoted evinces a 
very erroneous conception of the effect of the Government assessment 
on the cultivation of cotton. 

Sist. Mr Melville (question 598, p. 36), when asked, “Do you 
conceive that the land assessment in India has any influence in check- 
ing the production of cotton ?” answers, “ I should think not.” 

’ 52nd. ‘This opinion is restricted, by what follows, to any differential 

import on cotton as a superior description of crop, and is founded, as 

Mr Melville points out on the statement of Lord Auckland's minute 

(para. 5, appendix to report, p. 568), “ that it is now the general rule 
and practice throughout India that the assessment on land cultivated 

with superior products shall be no higher than the average rate of 
land of similar quality, whatever the crop reared on it.” 

53rd. But it would seem to have escaped his lordship, that an 
assessme t too high, to be paid in ordinary years from an ordinary 
crop, becomes in point of fact a differential assessment, varying ac- 
cording to the crop grown, because the remission on the tull assess- 
ment annually given as matter of necessity, is less when a valuable 

cotton crop is grown, than when there is nothing but an ordinary 
grain crop on the ground. Such, it would appear from Mr. Davies’ 
statement (vide Appendix P), was the case in the Broach collectorate 
previous to the revision of the assessment in 1838-39 and 1839-40, 
and such, it cannot be doubted, must again be the effect, if, from 
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continued low prices, the necessity for granting annual remission 
should be perpetuated. 
54th. We regret that the imperfect information before 
enable us to do more than express a general opivion as to the quar. 
ters to which we consider it desirable that the special attention of 
Government should be directed, with a view to the revision of the 
present rates of assessment. 
55th. In the Broach collectorate, the most important of the Gu. 
zerat cotton districts, the very able report of Mr Davies states that 
the old system of forming annual estimates of the standing crop, and 
levying a certain proportion as the Government assessment, has 
within these few years been replaced by a fixed money assessment 
varying according to the capabilities of the land. The intention of 
Government was that this assessment should be so fixed as to be pay- 
able without difficulty in all ordinary seasons, But it appears (vide 
paras. 17, 21, and 23, and col. 9, of the statement appended to Mr 
Davies’ report) that the late decline in prices has already rendered 
it impossible to levy the full assessment without trenching either on 
the wages of the labour, or the profits of the capital employed in 
cultivation. 
Mr Davies gives (vide col. 9) of the statement annexed to his re 
port 48 rupees 10 annas 4 pice as the average assessment of the 
quantity of land required to yicld a candy of cotton. ‘This quantity 
of cotton, as we have above stated, has been bought within this last 
three months in Bombay for 67 rupees, and the average price has been 
about 75 rupees. The assessment, therefore, would appear to be, 
at present prices, far above that amount which could be considered 
as an ordinary rent. 
56th. Mr Davies states (para. 21) that the ryott, it is generally 
said, “ requires a full third of the produce of his cotton land to re- 
imburse his expenses.” Wut more than this is necessary to enable 
him to keep up his stock; and as the present state of the market 
does not unfortunately give him that reimbursement, far less enables 
him to reckon upon any profit, the inference is but too obvious, that 
he mainly depends upon remissions and balances for his escape from 
ruin, and that the remissions and balances have become very consi- 
derable within the last five years. I beg to refer you to the last 
column of the accompanying general statement. Again, in para. 23, 
Mr. Davies states: It may be easily gathered from this statement, 
that when the price of cotton is at 76 rupees per candy, it but barely 
pays its expenses; when it falls below that price, some parties must 
inevitably suffer. Those parties are Government, the ryott, and the 
wakharia. If the price of cotton is below 30 rupees the bhar, the 
assessment being 20 rupees, the ryott does not get his expenses re- 
imbursed him; on the other hand, as 30 rupees per bhar is equivalent 
to 70 rupees per candy, it is clear, that when cotton is quoted at 72 
to 74 rupees per candyin Bombay (as it was last season), no broker 
will buy from the wakharia at a rate sufficient to leave the latter 
any legitimate profit, plus brokerage, insurance, and freight. The 
last party, the Government, is but too frequently made to bear a 
portion of the ryott’s loss, in either a large remission, or a heavy out- 
standing balance, at the end of the year. 
57th. Looking, therefore, at the prices which prevailed when the 
present rates were fixed, and comparing them both with the prices of 
former years, and with those which are at present, or which seem 
likely to be in future obtaivable for cotton, we can hardly refuse our 
assent to the opinion, so strongly expressed by Mr Davies, that a re- 
vision of the rates of assessment now in force in this collectorate is 
most desirable. 
58th. We are aware that Mr Davies’ statements are necessarily 
confined to general averages, and that it is not safe to rely too entirely 
on such data as grounds for acting in such matters; we would, 
however, beg to bring them most prominently to the notice of Go- 
vernment, as making out a strong prima facie case for further and 
more rigid inquiry. 
59th. In the Surat collectorate, it appears, from Mr Stewart's 
statements (vide appendix 2), that a considerable reduction in the 
rates of assessment was made in the year 1838-39 and 1839-40, and 
since that period in va:ious taxes, also, which pressed upon agricul- 
ture ; and the collector states, that he is not prepared to recommend 
any reduction in the assessment, as he does not consider the rates so 
high, since when the land is not cultivated with cotton, it readily pays 
the assessment from grain crops. Le 
60th. We have not before us the means of forming an opinion 48 
to how far the reductions made have placed the assessment generally 
on a satisfactory footing, but it is within the knowledge of members 
of the committee that, subsequent to 1840, the late revenue com- 
missioner, Mr Vibart, who had long been principal coll: ctor of Surat, 
considered that the assessmentin many parts still required rev:sivn a0 
reduction and that the want of properly qualifiedagency alone prevented 
the prosecution of the above work. As to what may have been since 
done we are not informed, but we would beg to suggest that particular 
attention should should be directed to the subject. Pe 
Gist. We would observe that we cannot concur with the opinion 
which the collector of Surat seems to entertain, that it is a matter “ 
indifference whether lands capable of producing cotton are cultivate 
with cotton or with less valuable grain crops, or that it Is @ proof 0 
the satisfactory condition of the assessment, when the cultivator 1s 
content with a grain crop, and the land is not actually throw out 
of cultivation. ; 
62nd. In every well populated province, the local consumption ¢ 
grain will take off the produce of a large proportion of the arable land, 
and the over assessment must be most severe before this outlet for suc 
produce can be seriously contracted. But it cannot be inferred from 
this, that it is a matter of indifference to Government whether & oe 
province produces valuable exportable crops, or merely those 
quired te supply the first necessities of the inhabitants. The — : 
rous sources of indirect gain to an Imperial Government, 1D 
former case, are too obvious to require pointing out, and the -_— 
of Ireland would suffice to show that even to a private landlord ‘e 
rents do not in the long run compensate for the disadvantage 
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having to do with a tenantry who, from good land, produce nothing 
which requires capital or skill, and rest content when they have sup- 
plied themselves with the merest necessaries of life. 

63rd. We regret that we have no information which would enable 
us to speak with any confidence regarding the cotton district of 
Candeish; but we are informed that little, in the shape of systematic 
revision, has been effected here, since the country first came into the 
hands of the British Government; and that it is the intention of 
Government, at no distant period, to extend to this province the 
operations of the survey which has been productive of such excellent 
resulis in the neighbow:ing provinces in the Deccan. _ 

G4th. Little cotton is produced within the Nuggur districts, and we 
are informed that when the survey now in progress is completed, 
nothing will be left to be desired as regards the Government assess- 
ment in that collectoratre 

65th. The same may be said of the assessment of the Shalopore 
collectorate, where a considerable quantity of cotton is produced. 
We would beg to refer to the statements of the collector (Appen- 
dix R), from which it would appear that the assessment is now 
as light as 10 per cent. of the gross produce of cotton, and not 
more than 12} per cent, when the commoner grains are grown. 
It is true that this assessment is fixed on the understanding that 
it is to be paid inall ordinary seasons, and that the seasons are in 
that province rather uncertain, Still, it must be allowed that it is 
a very reasonable rent—more reasonable probably than would 
content any private landlord; and as we are informed that the 
arrangements, by which it has substituted for a far heavier assvss- 
ment, have been attended with benefit, rather than loss, to the Go- 
vernment revenue, and have given, in varjous indirect methods, a 
great impulse to the general prosperity of the country, we trust 
that in due time the benefits of a similar reyision will be ex- 
tended to all other cotton-producing districts.  * \ 

66th. Such a revision is now we are informed, in progress in the 
Southern Mahratta country. We cannot but regret that the informa- 
tion forwarded to us by the collector of Dharwar (Appendix S) should 
be so meagre and unsatisfactory, as we had looked to that district, 
which has been the theatre of so many extensive and interesting ex- 
periments, as likely to afford us more information than any other re- 
garding the actual state of cotton agriculture and the best means of 
improving it. 

67th. In the Belgaum collectorate, it would appear that in one 
instance, given by Mr Inverarity (Appendix T), the assessment is 
about 28 per cent of the gross produce. 

68th. It is not stated whether or not these are the rates of the Yre- 
vised assessment; but they appear considerably higher, after making 
allowance for a better soil and climate, than the rates in Sholapore. 

69th. They are, nevertheless, light, in comparison with what is 
stated to be the average per cent proportion, which the assessment in 
Broach bears to the gross produce. 

70th. We would beg to refer to Appendix U and V, as containing 
some valuable information regarding che great cotton districts in Berar 
and the dominions of the Nizam. The British Government exercises 
no direct controul over the land assessment in these kingdoms; and 
we are intormed that, especially in the provinces subject to his high- 
ness the Nizam, the land-tax is seldom fixed on any permanent foot- 
ing ; even when a nominal rate of money assessment exists, it is rarely 
adhered to. ‘The country is parcelled out to farmers of the revenue, 
who are generally more or less directly connected with cotton mer- 
chants, and a great part of the assessment on cotton land is received 
in kind. The total amount levied varies according to the season, 
cultivator having little, if any, direct check on the rapacity of the 

armer. 

7\st. There can be no doubt that the system is a most vicious one; 
but it is easier to see its evils, than point out a remedy in an inde- 
pendent state. 

72nd. Another item of great importance in the calculation of the 
cost of the cotton of Western India, remains now to be considered— 
namely, the expence of conveying it from the various districts of its 
production to Bombay, as the port of shipment. 

73rd. We find, with respect to the cost of bringing cotton to Bom- 
bay by sea, whether from the ports of Guzerat to the northward, or 
those of the Concan and Canara to the southward, that the ordinary 
rates of freight on native craft are sufficiently low, excepting occa- 
sionally towards the close of the fair season, as to preclude the possi- 
bility of any reduction of practical utility being effected under this 
head. 3 rupees per candy of 7 ewt, appears to be about the average 
rate throughout the season from Broach, Tankaria, Bunder, and 
Compta—a rate which, if we suppose every candy of cotton to be 
carried 250 miles by sea, will be found not to exceed 3 to J of a 
penny per ton per mile, and not more, we uuderstand, than would be 
incurred on sending the same cotton a similar distance coastwise in 
the United Kingdom, or say between London and Hull, where the 
navigation is not closed for one-third of the year, as it is in this 
country. 

74th. Neither do we learn that the cost of cotton grown in the 
maritime districts of Guzerat is much enhanced by the expence of 
conveying it to the ports from whence it is shipped to Bombay ; and 
were it not so, we are informed, that the nature of the soil of those 
districts, and the deficiency of all suitable material for the construc- 
tion of roads, would present almost insuperable obstacles to the 
establishment of such a system of road communication as would 
practically serve the object in view. A good deal of cotton, however, 
passes through Guzerat on its way down to the coast from the native 
states in the vicinity, when prices are sufficiently high to repay the 
expence of the conveyance of it; and we do not doubt that easier 
access to the coast, or rather into the districts bordering upon the 
sea, would increase our supplies from that quarter, by enabling the 
dealers to sell it upon cheaper terms than are found at present to 
remunerate them. 

75th. With respect, however, to Malwa, Vengorla, Compta, and 
the other ports to the southward of Bombay, from which the produce 
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of the extensive cotton districts of the Southern Mahratta couutry 8 
sent up to Bombay, the case will be found to be very different. And 
it cannot admit of a doubt, that the completion and efficient main- 
tenance of two goed lines of trunk roads from the chief cotton marts of 
the interior, to as many well selected shipping ports north and south 
of Goa respectively, so as to diminish in each case the distance of 
land carriage as much as possible, would be followed immediately by a 
greater diminution in the cost of cotton, and a corresponding increase 
in the quantity forwarded to Bombay for sale. 
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Mr Blane, the col- 
lector of Canara, in writing to the committee, under date the 17th 


“It seems desirable that you shonld be made acquainted with the fact, that, 
since the year 1836, the Government of Madras has been using considerable ex- 
ertions to improve the land communication between the coast in this district, 
and the inland districts of Dharwar, Bellary, &c., from which the supply of cot- 
ton is received; and it is believed that the facility which has been thus afforded 
for the transport of the cotton, has had considerable influence in increasing the 
Previously to the year above-referred to, the roads and ghauts from 
Upper into Lower Canara were scarcely passable for loaded cattle; the road from 
Compta (the great entrepot of cotton on the coast) to Dharwar has now been 
made easy for laden bullocks, and will shortly be rendered practicable for carts, 
throughout its whole distance of about 110 miles.” 


76th. Particular inquiry has been made of Mr Blane with respect 
to the traffic of the Dharwar districts with the coast, both before and 
after the construction of this road ; but the results are not yet before 
us. In the meantime the figures supplied in statement A, and the whole 
course of the subsequent trade with Compta, will sufficiently confirm 
Mr Blane’s general remarks on the subject, and our own impressions 
as to the advantages afforded by easy access to and from the coast. In 
the course of last season only the expense of forwarding cotton to 
Bombay from the neighbourhood of Dharwar was estimated by Mr 
Mercer at not less than 23 rupees per candy of 7 cwt, out of which 
sum 10 rupees may have represented the cost of the bagging, the ex- 
port duty at Compta, and the freight to Bombay, so that the actual 
expence of the conveyance of the cotton to the coast was as much as 13 
rupees per candy, or about 8d per ton per mile, the first cost of the 
same cotton, at the mart where it was to be purchased, being at the 
same time only 50 rupees per candy. 

77th. The enormous pressure of the land carriage, however, upon 
the cost of cotton of Western India, is felt more particularly in the 
instance of those descriptions which are produced so cheaply in the 
fertile districts of Central India, as still to find their way down to Bom- 
bay in spite of it. We learn from page 9 of Mr Chapman’s able re- 
port on the “ Present cost of carriage” on this side of India, printed 
by the Great Indian Peninsular Railway Company, that the mean of the 
highest and lowest rates of charge incurred by Messrs C. H. Fenwick 
and Co., extensive purchasers of cotton at Khamgaum, in the course of 
six years, on sending cotton down as far only as Kusseylee Bunder, 
was as much as 6 rupees per load of 250 lbs weight; and we are in- 
formed by parties here, of practical experience in the trade, that as 
the means of conveyance are most in demand at the season of the year 
when forage and water are scarce, and the rates are highest, an ave- 
rage allowance of fully 7 rupees per load should be made for the cost 
of bringing the cotton that distance. Seven rupees per load are equal 
to about 22 rupees per es and when to this are added the expense 
of bringing the cotton into Bombay from Kusseylee, whether by land 
or by water, the loss of time occupied in the transit of the cotton from 
Khamgaum, the deterioration it undergoes in respect of quality, from 
exposure to the weather, the dust of the road, and the sweating of the 
animals, and other drawbacks incidental to the system of conveyance, 
the actual expense incurred in the transit of the cotton can be hardly 
less on the average of the year than 33 rupees per candy, or one penny 
per lb upon an article, of which the first cost in the market of Kham- 
gaum did not probably exceed 50 rupees or three half-pence per Ib. 

78th. The extension and improvement of the present high roads of 
communication into the interior, over the Tull and Bhore Ghauts, and 
the construction of tanks and reservoirs of water at the various halt- 
ing places on those roads, where the need of them is now more particu- 
larly experienced,would no doubt tend to facilitate the communication, 
and reduce, in some measure, the present very heavy cost of transport. 
That such relief, however, would be but partial, is shown by the diffi- 
culty which is now experienced in providing adequate conveyance for 
the abundant cotton crop of 1846, in consequence of the failure of the 
Monsoon of 1845. 

79th. As perfect independence of the difficulties, in respect to con- 
veyance, which the vicissitudes of seasons interpose in this country, is 
the great object to be attained, so the system of railway communica- 
tion just put forth by the Great Indian Peninsular Railway Company, 
appears to us to furnish the only feasible means for insuring perma- 
nent immunity to our inland cotton trade from the uncertainties 
to which it is subjected under the present state of things. We have 
seen that an importer of cotton into Bombay from Khamgaum (the 
great mart of Western Berar) must be prepared to sustain a charge of 
upwards of 30 rupees for the carriage and custody of every candy that 
he sends down. The railway in question will approach the very dis- 
tricts from which the cotton is supplied, and deliver it in Bombay, as 
proposed by Mr Chapman, at the rate of 24d per ton per mile, or 12 
rupees per candy, being at the Jeast 18 rupees per candy, or more than 
a halfpenny per lb less than what must now be paid ; and this, too, in 
the course of as few days as it now takes months to accomplish. ‘The 
mere pecuniary saving, however, of so much per mile, or so much per 
candy, on the transit, is not the only consideration to be taken into 
account. The transfer of the animal labour from off the road to Bom- 
bay to the supply of the grand entrepots on the line of railway from 
the local marts, the substitution of perfect certainty for the utmost un- 
certainty, of speed and regularity for constant disappointment and 
vexatious delay, of confidence in the execution of an order where no 
confidence whatever can now be placed, of facility of remittance and 
independence of the capricious vicissitudes of a native bazaar, would 
soon attract to Bombay the produce of the extensive cotton districts 
in Central India, which are now in a great measure inaccessible to the 
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1014 SUPPLEMENT TO [Aug. 28, 


Ce eee eee eee eee eee eee ec ert 
rts on the coast, and enable the merchant in Bombay to supply the | ton of India in those markets can be obviated Se: 
iverpool market at a rate of cost that would allow him to compete | Jirst cost here, and that this end is to be attained, ane Dy calasing tte 
fairly with the planter of the United States. ist. By the entire abolition of the onerous customs duties levied 
80th. While on this branch of our subject we would beg to refer to | the export of our manufactured cotton. on 
several suggestions, which will be found more specially detailed in the | 2nd. By a revision of the land assessment in the collectorates ; 
Appendix, for the improving the means of shipment at some of the | Surat, Broach, and Candeish. o 
chief ports where cotton is shipped for Bombay. The want of good | _ 3rd. By permanently improving the communications between th 
piers, and the usual mechanical contrivances for hoisting the bales _ Southern Mahratta country and the ports of the sea coast. Fi 
into boats, has an injurious tendency in enhancing the cost of trans- 4th. By the introduction of a system of railway communieation be 
wrt, and frequently deteriorating the quality of the cotton, when it | tween Bombay and the interior, as proposed by the Great Indian Pe. 
as to be conveyed over a mud shore to the boat. We would, there- ninsular Railway Company, and thus opening ‘up the fertile districts 
fore, beg the particular attention of Government to the suggestions | of Berar and the Deccan to the sea. 
contained in Mr Davies’ letter;( vide Appendix P), for piers of boats at | g5th. We submit these recommendations for the consi. avitten af 
Broach and Tankaria; in Mr Stewart's letter (Appendix 2) for a pier | the Honourable the Governor in Council and the higher authorities 
at Randier, and an extension of that at Surat ; and in paragraph 4 | upon whose decision the use they may be put to will depend, under 2 
of the letter from Mr Shaw, the collector of Dharwar (Appendix S) | full and sure conviction upon our minds that the future welfare of the 
for improvement at the ports of Vingorlu and Compta. cotton trade of India will be determined by the course that may be 
8ist. We would beg to suggest that the Madras Government should pursued with respect to them; and that their adoption to the full ex. 
be informed of the importance attached by this Government to the im- | tent recommended will rende, the markets at home independent of 
provement of the last mentioned port. supplies from other parts of the world, by enabling the exporter from 
82nd. The cost of cotton does not undergo much enhancement sus- | India to compete, on terms of equality, with the importer into Liver. 
ceptible of reduction after its arrival in Bombay. The charge for press- pool from the Western hemisphere. 
ing cotton has been considerably reduced within the last two years, and We have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient servants 
measures are being taken also to economise as much as possible the anal y R ein » 
expense of landing and storing it. ; ( igned) BEF POONER. 
83rd. Having thus inquired, to the full extent that our time and the . B. Eb. FRERE. 
means at our disposal have permitted us to do, into the important eae Wicram CRAWFORD. 
subject referred for our examination and report, it merely remains for S. D. Mu mg He 
us now to recapitulate the results in a few words. seein CURSETJEE JAMSETJEE. 
84th. We have shown, as it appears to us— Bombay, 23rd March, 1847. 
First. That the export cotton trade had undergone a great decline, P.S.—After the above report had been atlopted and engrossed, we 
both in quantity aud value, and was in a very depressed state when | were favoured with a reply to the inquiries referred to in para. 76 
the Government was appealed to on the subject. as having been addressed to the Collector of Canara. We submit, for 
Secondly. That the cause of that decline has been the inability of the | the information of Government, a copy of Mr Blane’s very interesting 
exporter from this country to compete with the cheaper produce of the | communication (as Appendix X), which, it will be observed, corro- 
United States in the markets of Europe, and the representatives of | borates the conclusions to which we had previously arrived with 
that cheaper produce in the form of yarns and goods in the markets | respect to the great advantages which the improvement of the chief 
of China. | lines of traffic between the Southern Mahratta country and the sea 
Thirdly. That the only means, by which this supercession of the cot- ' will confer upon the cotton trade of those extensive districts. 


(E).—Gewerat Statement of the Export Cotton Trade of India from 1833-34 to 1845-46, compiled from the information furnished on 
Statements A, B, C, and D. 








































































































































































Bombay. Calcutta. | Madras. Tuticorin. Total of all India. 
Periods. — — — _—— 

cwts Value. cwts | Value. | cwts Value. | cwts Value. cwts Value. 
1833-34 eos one 105,469 14,32,501 12,491 1,96,696! 3,116 41,902 121,076} 16,71,099 
Jan. 1 to April 36, 1834 282,023 58,74,839 ove | eos ove ove ose | ove 282,023) 58,74,839 
1834-35 578,425 1,29,07,397 247,465 31,46,139 39,214 641,225) 2,456 32,970 867,560 1,67,27,731 
1835-36 701,062 1,73.89,218 428,886 62,63,777 166,334 25,98,428) 9,500 1,27,623 1,305,782 2,63,79,046 
1836-37 | 1,031,219 1,76,77,778 319,954 38,39.337| 197,933 36,08,555 8,357| 1,12,294 1,557,463 2,52,37,964 
1837-38 | 870,046 1,39,66,341 149,798 18,61,165 36,884 6,10,21 1| 5,661) 76,090 1,062,384 1,65,13,807 
1838-39 906,158 1,43,20,590 171,741 22,21,889 83,558 14,69,856) 2,085 28,007 1,163,542 1,80,40,342 
1839-40 833,306 1,46,47,718 132,608 18,27,543 136,606 23,57,185 28,331 3,80,769 1,130,851 1,92,13,215 
1840-41 1,176,042 1,90,14,425 135,783 19,26,237 105,619 15,77,549) 18,835) 2,53,108 1,436,279) 2,27,71,319 
1841-42 1,437,733 2,16,79,410 81,069 12,05,347 199,718 26,95,115) 58,891) 791,518 1,777,41 1| 2,63,71,390 
1842-43 1,318,239 1,89,26,926 126,290 17, 16,983 216,178 28,19,480) 32,745) 4,40, 108 1,693.452 2,39,03,497 
1843-44 1,530,837 2,10,58,233 148,009 20,25,140 114,642 14,03,330) 42,473 5,70,990 1,835,961) 2,50,57,693 
1844-45 1,199,843 1,53,16,244 148,314 20,18,745 159,994 21,19,841) 115,013) 15,45,790 1,623,164} 2,10,00,620 
1845-46 | 1,150,181 1,36,67,993 68,892 9,35,i64 59,972 7,14,183 49,461) 6,64,720 1,328,506) 1,59,82,060 
May 1 to Dec. 31,1846 | 600,455 68,08,811 eee | ave ove | ove | oe ose 600,455) 68,08,811 
Total sso... sssesveneesene 13,615,569 —21,32,55,923 2,264,278) = 3,04,19,967! 1,529,143 2,28,11,554) 376,924) 50,65,889] 17,785,914) 27,15,53,433 
Annualaverage......... 1,047,351 1,64,04,302 174,175! 23,39,997 117,626 17,54,743 28,994 3,89,684 1,358,146 2,088,726 

ABSTRACT OF THE ABOVE. 
Quantity. Value. 
Port of Period of 13 years. oe — _ 
Total. Annual Average. Total. | Annual Average. 
cwt cwt Rs Rs 

BOMBAY 200 .c0ccecccce ve csee0e per Statement A...) Ist Jan. 1834, to 3lst Dec. 1846....0....40. 13,615,569 1,047,351 21,32,55,923 } 1,64,04,302 

CALCUTEA cccccccse ecccccees — B...| lst May, 1833, to 30th April, 1846 ....... 2,264,278 174,175 3,04,19,967 23,39,997 

MADBAS ..orccesereee ovens — Coro ditto ditto saaaia 1,529,143 117,626 2,28,11,654 17,54,743 

TWEIOORIN -..cccsccccccsscee _ D... ditto ditt = sees os 376,924 28,994 50,65,889 3,89,684 
—_ — es, es | -__ ~~ r--—- ee — i LT D 

Grand Total of 13 years for all [ndia.........cccccscessssssresesseres 7,785,914 | ove | 27,15,53,433 ove 
Annual Average of Quantity and Value of 13 years for all India......... ove 1,368,146 ove 2,08,58,726 


— lle eee 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 

The following is the report from the select committee on com-, We find that on a great proportion of the trade for the same 
mercial relations with China. It will be found to possess extreme | years, the loss, taken both ways, i. e. that on the manufactures 
interest : — | sent out and on the tea brought home in payment, may be fairly 

The select committee appointed to take into consideration the pre-| stated at from 35 to 40 per cent ; so great, indeed, that some manu- 
sent state of our commercial relations with China, who were empowered | facturers have abandoned the trade altogether, and that much of 
to send for persons, papers, and records, and to whom several peti-| the tea lately sent home has been sent on Chinese account, the 
tions praying for relief were referred, and who were empowered to| English merchant declining to run the risk of the venture. 
report the minutes of the evidence taken before them to the house,| We find that the difficulties of the trade do not arise from any 
have considered the matters to them referred, and have agreed to the } want of demand in China for articles of British manufacture, or 
following report :— | from the increasing competition of other nations. There 1s no 

In reporting on the condition of our commercial relations with | evidence that foreign competition is to be seriously apprehended 
China, your committee regret to state, on undoubted evidence, that | in the articles of general demand. ‘The sole difficulty is i pre 
the trade with that country has been for some time in a very unsatis-| viding a return. 
factory position, and that the result of our extended intercourse has) Stripping the question of minor details, which may fairly be left 
by no means realized the just expectations which had been naturally out, as not affecting the general results, and setting aside the 
founded ona freer access to so magnificent a market. junk or native trade, which, though considerable, does not assist 

Whether we look to the tablesof exports in nearly every branch of in the general adjustment of foreign accounts, the trade of China 
manufacture, or listen to the statements of experienced merchants | may be thus shortly described. The bulk of its transactions are 
and manufacturers, we are brought to the same conclusion. | with England, British India, and the United States. 

We find the exports of cotton manufactures decline between the! The recognized imports into China, of which we have any a 
years 1845-46 from 1,735,141/ to 1,246,518/ in value; those of wool- | count, were, in 1845, as follows :-— 

| 











lens, in the same period, from 539,223/ to 489,668/.* Collars 9 13% 
* The to dle | From all countries eocccceccecccocse 290,090,7984 — 9,801,000 
exports to China —_, — have 7 om foliows : aon 0s | In English ships.... oe 16,073,682 
COttONS serreeveerervensee £871,939 coe £1,575,647 ane £1,735,141  «.. £1,246,518 DANSE enw SD Ca ., 
Woollens eaianeiemtesh 417,815 oe «565,428 2. 539,223 ... 439,668 as ect 
other articles... 166,426 .. 164,542 2. 120,463 oe ave Leaving for all other countries a value of ... 1,413,433 dollars only. 











1,456,180 we 2,305,617 on. 2,394,827 .. 3 — | To this may be added 23,000,000 dollars, the estimated value 
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ef 38,000 chests of opium, all brought on British or American ac- 
count, and from British India. . 

The export from China to all countries for the same year was 
36,931,000 dollars--8,001,926/, of which 





For England and British [n@it....+.0++..+ +++ ceeceerereneresens 26,697,321 
For the United States ..ccccccscescsessessesessescscceseessescesecesss 8,261,702 
34,959,023 


Thus leaving for all other countries no more than 1,972,875 in value. 


The returns for the year 1846 are not yet completed; but as far 


as they go, they indicate the same result. 
From England, China buys largely of manufactured goods. From 
the United States the same articles to the extent of 170,000/. 


From British India, opium and cotton wool to a very large 


amount. In the year 1845 these imports, as will have been seen 
above, were valued at 43,390,784 dollars, equal to 9,401,336/, — 

The whole of this vast import has to be paid for, with slight 
exceptions, by tea, silk, and silver, though sugar and Chinese grass, 
as a substitute for hemp, may possibly be hereafter of some im- 
portance. ; d : p : 

The payment for opium, from the inordinate desire for it which 
prevails, and from the unrecognized nature of the transaction, 
which requires a prompt settlement of accounts, absorbs the silver, 
to the great inconvenience of the general traffic of the Chinese ;+ 
and tea and silk must in fact pay the rest.* 

Of these, England and the United States are nearly the sole con- 
sumers; and thus it happens that the advantages which were so 


naturally expected from commercial access to a civilized empire of 


above 300,000,000 people, are practically limited by the extent to 
which these countries are willing or able to consume these two pro- 
ducts of the soil of China. 

The balance of trade will no doubt adjust itself sooner or later, 
in accordance with the severe lessons of loss and disappointment 
which the last three years have taught ; but unless we can look for- 
ward to an increased consumption of those products in which alone 
China has the means of paying, this adjustment can only be made 
at the cost of largely diminished exports, and of restricted employ- 
ment to every branch of industry connected with them. 

The export of silk from China is steadily on the increase ;¢ and as 
it labours under no heavy taxation on its entrance either into the 
United States or Great Britain, and as the access now opened to the 
port of Shangai has brought us into closer contact with the districts 
most productive of it, there is every reason to hope that it will grow 
with the growing wealth and luxuries of nations, and progressively 
become an element of greater importance amongst the means of pay- 
ment. 

This, however, from the nature of the article, isa slow operation, 
and we must look to tea mainly, and to an increased consumption of 
tea, for the means of maintaining, still more of extending, a profitable 
trade with those vast regions. For such an extended consumption, 
unless we are content to wait for the slow progress of an increase de- 
pendent solely on the increasing numbers of our population, we can 
only look to some considerable reduction of the price; and for such 
reduction, now that competition since the abolition of the monopoly 
of the East India Company has had its full effect, and that new sources 
of supply have for some time been opened, we can only look toa 
reduction of the duty. On a first cost, ranging on the qualities 
in most general demand, from 8d. to 10d. in the ports of China, 
if any reduction can be effected, it might be of advantage to the 
merchant, but would have no important effect upon the selling 
prices in England. It is only through the duty—a duty on the 
average qualities of about 200 per cent, and on the worst qualities 
of above 350 per cent—that any such reduction to the consumer 
can be effected as to stimulate consumption in any sensible de- 
gree; and such a reduction thus becomes essential to a healthy 
and an extended trade. That it is also desirable in itself, as pro- 
moting the increased promotion of a beuerage, wholesome and 
agreeable to every class of our population, and one which is in- 
creasingly desired as a substitute for intoxicating liquors; and 
that it would be no more than is due to the Chinese, who tax our 
products so lightly,t while we burden theirs so heavily, and with 
such inconvenience to their trade, your committee conceive to be 
equaliy clear. In fact, the whole difficulty exists in the effect 
which any material reduction—and none other would be of much 
value—may be expected to have upon the resources of the ex- 
chequer.” 

The revenue derived from tea in the last year amounted to 
5,110,897/.;4 aud although this amount of revenue cannot be perma- 
nently relied on, being founded on a consumption which has been 
carried to that extent by prices not remunerating to the importers, 
and which are therefore not likely to be continued, yet it is no doubt 
So Important an element in the income of the country, that under pre- 
sent circumstances it cannot be lightly dealt with. 

Upon this point the House itself only can determine. At the 
same time, although your committee will not pretend to affirm that 
no loss to the revenue would be the consequence, or to calculate 
nicely the probable results of any particular reduction, they cannot 
forbear from stating the reasons which induce them to think, that 
thouga the loss might possibly for a time be considerable, it would 
not be long continued. 

In the first place, tea is an article the taste for which is widely 


* Mr Gregor, British Consul at Canton, estimates the sum to be annually drawn from 


China in Specie, to pay for opium, at nearly 2,090,000/. 
2 he export from China to England in 1846 reached a value of i,211,249/. See 
Returns for Trade,” 1846, pp. 8—48. 
te? oo — duty imposed by the Chinese is 10 per cent, and the average is from 5 
ike 
Average Delivered 
price of for home Cost. Duty. 
-_ consumption. 
8 ° Ib £ sd £ s d 
In 1B14-1Sscccovve 8 84 ew 19,224,154 ... 3,570,892 11 11 oe 3,428,236 8 4 
2 2% .. 31,548,409 3,509,834 13 7 3,509,834 13 7 
ere bh 4 nee 46,728,208 ... 3,115,213 17 4 ove 5,110,897 15 9 





spread and growing among all classes, although the consumpti°? 
has evidently been checked, in comparison with the similar arti- 
cles of coffee and cocoa, by the want of that favour in the shap® 
of reduction in duty, and consequently in price to the consumer, 
of which they have been the object. Indeed, while they have 
been reduced respectively, since 1821, from 1s. to 4d. per |b., and 
from Is. to 2d. per Ib, the duty on tea has been enhanced ; but 


although the effect of this different treatment of articles so similar 


in their nature may be seen in the different rates of increase 
which took place since 1821, the consumption of coffee having in- 
creased by 500 per cent., and that of cocoa by above 1,000 per 
cent., while the increase in that of tea in the same period has 
been only 130 per cent., yet even that proportion, amounting to a 
positive increase of 24,000,000 lb., due only to lower prices, arising 
from a more open trade, fully bears out the general proposition.* 

That the consumption of tea has not yet received its full develop- 
ment, is further clear, if we consider the large proportion of tea con- 
sumed in other populations of similar tastes with those of the British 
islands, In these the consumption is no more than Ilb 100z per 
head, whereas it appears that in the Isle of Man it is 2lb 1!00oz, in 
Jersey and Guernsey 4!b 40z, and in Newfoundland and Australia a 
very considerably larger proportion. acl 

It will be said, however, than any reduction in duty would only 
have the effect, by throwing a larger demand on the market in China, 
of increasing the price to the English merchant; and that, conse- 
quently the benefit of such reduction would rather go to the Chinese 
grower or merchant, than to the English consumer. This would un- 
doubtedly be the case to aconsiderable extent, if the market of sup- 
ply were limited, or difficult to be extended ; but your committee are 
bound to state, that they have no apprehension that this will be found 
to be the case with regard to tea. Although it is a point on which, 
from the limited acquaintance which we pessess with the interior of 
China, it is impossible to produce distinct information, yet we know 
that the demand for tea from China has been progressively and ra- 
pidly rising for many years, with no other result than that of di- 
minished prices, and that there is a population which is commonly 
assumed to be above 300,000,000, and at all hours of the day con- 
suming tea, which only requires some change of preparation to be 
fit for exportation ; thus implying an amount of supply, on which 
any demand that may be made for foreign export can be after a very 
short time but slightly felt. We know also that the market has 
never been drained of tea in any one year; but that there has been 
always a surplus left to meet any extraordinary demand. We have 
every reason to believe that the cultivation of the plant may be in- 
definitely extended. 

We have, moreover, the general experience in all articles, the 
supply of which is not limited by physical or other causes (such as 
cotton, &c.), that an increased demand, by stimulating the industry 
or the enterprise of the parties interested, has the no very distant 
effect of producing a larger supply at a lower price, instead of per- 
manently raising it. 

If, on the other hand, it should be said, that to convert that into 
a profitable which has hitherto been an unprofitable trade, it is ne- 
cessary that some of the reduction should go to the benefit of the 
merchant in increase of price ; the answer is, that the mere interest 
on the duty, ifreduced from 2s 24d to Is, would of itself be nearly 
enough to make the whole difference between a losing and a living 
trade, and’ the whole benefit of the reduction would still be left to 
the consumer. ‘ 

Under these circumstances, your committee have little doubt that 
the full benefit of any reduction of price would very shortly, if not 
immediately, accrue to the consumer, and thus, in no long interval of 
time, by increased consumption, repair any defalcation which might 
at first appear. 

It might also be remembered that the increased consumption of 
sugar consequent on apy large increase in that of tea, would assist 
in repairing the loss. 

For these reasons your committee think themselves warranted 
in recommending to the house a considerable reduction in the duty 
on tea at the earliest period which in its wisdom it may see fit, as 
most desirable in itself with a view to the comforts and the social 
habits of the people, as involving but a temporary loss to the re- 
venue, and as essential to the extension of our trade with 


* Consumplion of Coffee. 











Duty. Average consumption 
per lb. per head. 
lb s d Ib 0% 
1801 eee a er 1.99 
18!1 6,390,122 0 7 8.12 
1821 7,327,283 1 0 8.01 
ig3l 21,842,264 0 6 5.49 
igil 27 29GB S23 cecccocssece O 6 7.55 
Is42 28,519,646  ccoccccsseee O 4 Rg 
1843 SO SIG ACE. ceccsecscese 0 4 9 
1844 31,359,268 — ccoscccesece 0 4 10 
1845 SE BIG LOS ccccenen 0 4 12 
1546 SOTO Oe wicca 0 4 132 
Consumption of Cocoa. 
Dury. Duty. 
per lb per Ib 
Ib s d lb s d 
i ee | er TBSB i cevcce «=, 150,393 — ceoece 0 2 
1825 267,251 — ccccee 0 6 1844 ee §©=«.:2, 590,528... os Oo 2 
1830 425,382 — ceocee 0 6 | 1846 sereve 2,962,327 wee 0 2 
Consumption of Tea. 
Consumption 
Duty. per head. 
lb Ib oz 
1801 oe 20,237,752 «000 20 per cent under 2s 6d Per ID..veveee 1 3F 
50 per cent above 2s 6d per Ib......... 
IBi1  seeeee 20,702,808 seccee 96 PEF COME c.cccccccccccccccveccesceesecsese 1 1 1-10 
ee 22,892,913 wre 96 and 1¢0 percent...... amuw t Of 
ee 29,997,101 sso 96 and 100 per cent..... 14 
1841 secooe 36,675,657 ceceoe 28 Id POP 1D ccoceccesece ecocose 4 OG 
3H6 cece 40,728,206 cerece 2G BEE per ID cere .cccccccccccccccescccesss 3 10 


The consumption per head on coffee is t»ken on the population of Great Britain only, 
that of tea on the population of the United Kingdom. 
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China, nay, even to its maintenance at the point which it has al- 
ready reached.* . 

The question of the form of the duty has been raised by several 
witnesses ; and by one ortwo it has been proposed to return either 
to an ad va’orem duty, as in the time of the East India Company, 
or to a rated duty, varying with the different qualities of tea, on 
ihe principle of that which was attempted for the first eighteen 
months after the opening of the trade. 

But the fiscal and commercial conveniences of a single fixed duty, 
together with its proved tendency to draw a better quality into 
consumption, overbear in this case, as in many other similar cases 
of taxation, the apparent equity of attempting to proportion the duty 
to the quality of the article consumed. ; 

In regard to other points connected with our commercial rela- 
tions with China, your committee have not much to suggest. The 
provisions of the treaties negotiated by Sir H. Pottinger appear to 
have been honestly carried out by the Chinese authorities, except 
at Canton ; and even there the difficulties which have been expe- 
rienced seem to have arisen more from the turbulent character and 
hostile disposition of the populace and the weakness of a remote 
government, than from any ill-will or want of good faith on the 
part of the ruling powers, Indeed, any other supposition would 
be totally inconsistent with the conciliatory course of policy pur- 
sued in the other ports, and more especially with the character of 
that distinguished statesman, Keying, who has presided over the 
Government of Canton, and who has on all occasions shown him- 
self not less the friend cf peaceful intercourse than the enlightened 
supporter of his country’s interest. . 

The port of Slianghae being immediately adjacent to the richest 
districts of the Chinese empire, and especially to those which pro- 
duce the principal articles of export, promises to become a formidable 
rival to Canton, and will inevitably draw from it a considerable por- 
tion of itstraffic. It already furnishes 16.000 out of the 20,000 bales 
of silk, and 10,000,000 out of the 57,000,000 pounds of tea, which 
China last appears to have furnished for British markets. + 

The next in importance is Amoy, which purchases to the extent 
of nearly 500,0007 sterling of opium and British manufactures, and 
pays for nearly the whole in silver. 

With regard to Ningpo and Foochowfoo, the trade has hitherto 
proved but trifling ; but the period which has elapsed since they have 
been opened has been too short, and the attractions of the greater 
ports have been hitherto too powerful, to enable us to pronounce 
that towns so considerable, connected with provinces so populous, 
will not hereafter become important seats of British commerce. 

‘The opium trade, however, already flourishes at Foochowfoo with 
its usual demoralizing influences on the population, and embarrassing 
effects upon the monetary condition of the place. The latter would 
be diminished by the legalization of the traffic; the former, we are 
afraid, are incontestable and inseparable from its existence. 

Into this question, however complicated as it is with considerations 
beyond the purview of its inquiries, your committee forbear to enter 
further. 

The difficulties attendant on the navigation of the China seas gene- 
ally seem to have been much mitigated by further acquaintance with 
them, and by the careful and scientific surveys which has been carried 
on by Ceptain Collinson and other officers; but further security 
would be given to the approaches to Shanghae and Foochowfoo by 
the estab.ishment of a few beacons, buoys, and moorings, at a mode- 
rate cost, but of great advantage to the navigation. ‘These surveys 
have been already of great service to commerce, even in a pecuniary 
point of view, and we would recommend that they should be 
continued. 

A regular post-office communication by steam-boats from Hong 
Kong, botlf to Canton and to the northern ports, would add much 
to the security and activity of our commerce. 

From Hong Kong we cannot be said to have derived directly 
much commercial advantage, nor indeed does it seem to be likely, 
by its position, to become the seat of an extended commerce. It 
has no considerable population of its own to feed or clothe, and has 
no right to expect to draw away the estavlished trade of the popu- 
lous town and province of Canton, to which it is adjacent. From 
the only traffic for which it is fitted, that of a depot for the neigh- 
bouring coasts, it is in a great degree debarred, except in regard to 
the five ports, by treaties, which stipulate distinctly for the obser- 
vance of this restriction. Inaddition, to these natural and necessary 
disadvantages, it appears to have laboured under others, created by a 
system of monopolies and farms, and petty regulations peculiarly un- 
suited to its position and prejudicial to its progress. These seem 
to have arisen partly from an attempt to struggle with the diffi- 
culties in the way of establishing order and security in the midst 
of the vagabond and piratical part of the population which frequent 


* The British Consul, in his despatch dated 15th of February, 1847, says, ‘“‘ How long 
the Chinese will be able to sustain this continual drain (i.e. of 2,000,000/) of the pre- 
cious metals is impossible to determine ; but the fact being now well established, that 


, the export of tea to England cannot be increased under the present system of duties, it 


is not difficult to foresee, that unless a new opening be found for a larger consumption 
of China exports in our markets, a gradual reduction must take place, either in the 
quantity or the prices of our imports to China, until they come to a proper level. On 
the other hand, it is beyond calculation to what extent the Chinese would purchase our 
wool ens and our cottons were we enabled to take their produce in return, especially 
after having attained the legalisation of the opium trade.” 

He further states, and is confirmed by Sir J. Davis in the statement, that, “ it must 
be borne in mind that the import trade is regulated by and depends wholly on the ex- 
port trade, end that, therefore, only an increase of exports can cause a corresponding 
increase in imports. The China trade being essentially a direct barter trade, it is ob- 
vious that unless means can be found to take from the Chinese a larger amount of their 
principal export, tea, there seems to be but a limited prospect of deriving for the Bri- 
tish manufacturing interests all those advantages which the new position we hold in 
the country consequent on the late war must lead them to expect.” 


+ Sir J. Davis, i1 his despatch of the 24th of February, 1847, states, that, in his opi- 
nion, “Shanghae must be expected to attract to itself, in due time, the larger portion 
of the British trade, it seeming to he impossible that teas should long continue to bear 
the heavy charge of transport to Canton from the north, when they can be delivered 
30 Us 80 mear to the place of production.” 
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its waters and infest its coasts; and partly from a desire to raise 
a revenue in the island in some degree adequate to the mainte- 
nance of its civil government. To this latter object, however, we 
think it unwise to sacrifice the real interests of the settlement 
which can only prosper under the greatest amount of freedom of 
intercourse and traffic which is consistent with the engagement of 
treaties and internal order; nor do we think it right that the 
burden of maintaining that which is rather a post for general in- 
fluence and the protection of the general trade in the China seas |’ 
than a colony in the ordinary sense, should be thrown in any great 
degree on the merchants or persons who may be resident upon it. 

To the revision of the whole system we could call the early attention 
of the Government, as well as to that of the establishment of the set. 
tlement, which, we cannot but think, has been placed on a footing of 
needless expense. 

Inconvenience appears to arise also from the dependence of the 
Governor on two departments of administration at home, As Gover- 
nor of a colony, he is responsible to the Colonial-office; as in a 
manner representative of the Crown to a foreign court, and superin- 
tendent of trade, to the Foreign-office. It would be well if this relation 
could be simplified. 

We would also recommend that some short code should be drawn up 
for the more convenient administration of justice, as a substitute for 
that general reference to the laws of England, “ as far as they are ap- 
plicable to the case,” which in this, as in some other colonies, is the 
sole rule of guidance, and creates much confusion and embarrassment. |, 
That drafts of all new lawsand regulations, unless of an urgent nature, |; 
should, as in India, be published for three or six months before they 
are finally enacted. That a share in the administration of the ordi- 
nary and local affairs of the island should be given, by some system of || 
municipal government to the British residents, 

A good court of Review, for the decisions of the Consular Courts, 
should be established, so constituted as to insure general confidence in 
its decisions ; and in such case the jurisdiction of the consuls over 
civil suits might be extended so as to secure justice to the Chinese in 
their intercourse with British subjects. Facilities should also be given 
in Hong Kong for the acquisition of the Chinese language and encou- 
ragement to schools for the Chinese ; and the study of the Chinese 
language should be encouraged in the consular officers, whose effi- 
ciency in every respect is of the highest importance, especially in the 
present stage of our commercial intercourse with the country. 

The attention of these officers should be vigilantly directed to the 
question of transit duties on the internal communications of China, by 
which the effect of low duties on the ports of entry might be effectually 
defeated. On this head, however, there is not as yet much ground of 
complaint, 

A petition was referred to your committee, emanating from a bigh!y 
respectable body of merchants resident at Hong Kong, complaining, 
among other things, of the mode in which the land sales had beea 
conducted, and that good faith had not been kept in conveying to them 
no more than a limited tenure of 75 years, in lieu of the more per- 
manent interest which they allege to have been held out. It certainly 
appears that the assurances, however vague, under which some of the 
early settlers made purchases and entered into engagements, and ex- 
pended money, may easily have led to this expectation; and we are 
therefore not surprised at the disappointment. No charge, however, 
has been sustained against the public officers engaged in the trans- 
actions, who appear to have acted in good faith throughout. 

The same petition complains of a want of vigour on the part of the 
Governor of Hong Kong in protecting the interests of British subjects 
in their intercourse with the Chinese; but on this subject, as we have 
only partial information, we fordear expressing an opinion. , 

We feel ourselves, however, warranted by the papers and evidence 
before us, as well as by general considerations, in reminding our 
fellow-countrymen residing in foreign countries, that while they are 
entitled to expect that the whole force and influence of their country 
should be put forth for their protection, when injured in property or 
person, yet that the interests of commerce are best consulted by study- 
ing a conciliatory demeanor, and cultivating the goodwill of the 
nations with which they traffic. 4 ad 

By keeping these considerations constantly in view, by combining 
firmness in maintaining our own rights with a studious respect for 
the feelings and rights of others, we hope that the newly opened in- 
tercourse with this remarkable empire may be further extended from 
time to time; and the jealousies by which it has been so long 
limited and confined may, in spite of temporary misunderstandings, 
which are the natural result of recent differences and ancient pré)"- 
dices, give way ere long to a cordial confidence, founded on a sense of 
mutual benefits and mutual respect. 

July 12. 
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Tea.—A comparative statement of tea exported from China to Great Bri- 
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